73 Public Understanding
Because risk assessment is complex, it is easy to parody and demean the process. For example, the decision to label soft drinks containing saccharin was satirized in several highly publicized jokes, e.g., "Cautions  Saccharin is hazardous to your rat11 and "Drink 800 bottles of pop a day and get cancer." Proponents of guidelines argue that comprehensive, detailed guidelines setting forth the scientific and policy bases of risk assessment could improve public understanding and help to dispel the impression that government actions are based on tenuous and inadequate reasoning.
Administrative Efficiency
Some contend that when risk assessments are performed on a chemical-by-chemical basis without the use of guidelines, too many agency resources are devoted to reargu-ment of the same issues with regulated parties. For examples Should animal carcinogenicity data be used to assess human risk? Should data on animals with a high incidence of spontaneous tumors be considered valid? Should benign tumors be assigned the same weight as malignant ones? Which statistical methods should be applied? Guidelines could reduce repetitious discussion by specifying which types of interpretations are acceptable, given the current state of scientific understanding.
OSHA, in its "Identification, Classification, and Regulation of Potential Carcinogens" (1980), registered concern about its efficiency (only seven rule-making proceedings completed in 9 years) and cited one major reason for its low productivity:
The necessity to resolve basic scientific policy issues anew, in each rulemaking, has increased the burden on the Department of Labor and members of the scientific community called upon to address these widely accepted policies. Moreover, reliti-gation of these issues in the federal courts has also drained staff time and energy and has inhibited OSHA initiatives while its policy determinations were repeatedly relitigated.